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Issues Clarified as 


Campaign Progresses 


On Many Points, Party Positions 
Differ Only Slightly; Re- 
covery Issue Large 


G. O. P. DECRIES MEDDLING 


Government Regulation and Extrava- 
gance Most Frequent Charges 
Made Against New Deal 


The following article describes the campaign 
of 1936 in its broad outlines. It analyzes the 
general characteristics and positions of the 
major parties. The minor parties will be con- 
sidered later. Elsewhere in THe AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (page 7), one of the concrete issues, 
the charge of “regimentation” under the New 
Deal, is discussed. All the more important 
separate issues of the campaign will be ex- 
plained week by week in this paper. 


These early days of September find the 
nation in the heat of a presidential cam- 
paign; a campaign which ranks high among 
the great American political contests in 
interest, in importance, and in the sharp- 
ness and bitterness of debate. It now 
appears that the election will be close. Per- 
haps it may not turn out that way when 
the votes are counted in November, but the 
most careful September forecasts are that 
the race will be a tight one. There have 
not been many close presidential contests 
during recent years. McKinley walked away 
easily with the prize in 1900. Four years 
later Theodore Roosevelt left the Demo- 
cratic Judge Parker far behind. Taft had 
an easy victory over Bryan in 1908. The 
result was never in doubt during the fall of 
1912, when Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, 
captured the presidency in a three-cornered 
race, with Taft and Roosevelt as opponents. 
In 1916 there was a very close race between 
Wilson and Hughes, then followed three 
overwhelming Republican victories which 
carried Harding to power in 1920, elected 
Coolidge in 1924, and Hoover in 1928. 
There was a Democratic landslide in 1932, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt receiving about three 
votes to two for President Hoover. Now, 
in the fall uf 1936 it seems that either 
candidate has a chance to win. Partisans 
of each of the two major parties have high 
hopes. There is confidence in both camps. 
All of which adds to the interest and zest 
of the campaign. 


Vital Issues 


The contest this year is also distinguished 
by the size of the issues at stake. The 
country has been passing through a dan- 
gerous crisis. The government has had to 
deal with financial panic and with a busi- 
ness depression of unprecedented propor- 
tions. Millions have been deprived of a 
livelihood. Hunger, anxiety, and despair 
have stalked the land, and thoughtful men 
and women have speculated gravely about 
the national future. The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, called upon to act at such a 
time, has done unusual things. It has put 
the government to work in unaccustomed 
ways. The government has borrowed on a 
scale never known before except in time 
of war. It has fed millions and provided 
jobs for them. It has regulated industry, 
in some cases controlling production by 
governmental acts. It has changed the 
gold value of the money in circulation. It 
has extended the sphere of governmental 
activity. In certain cases, it has set the 
national government at activities in which, 
according to decisions of the Supreme 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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THE NATION LOOKS FORWARD TO ELECTION DAY 








Danger From Within 


The people of the United States know how to defend themselves against foreign foes. 
They not only have the required knowledge to do this but they have the inclination. 
They would not for a minute tolerate an invasion of foreigners who might settle in 
the cities, towns, and villages of the land and proceed to kill and injure and maim the 
inhabitants. Neither would any other nation tolerate such a thing, for peoples every- 
where have developed a fierce capacity for indignation against foreign aggression and 
an amazing skill in combating it, But when the occasion calls, not for a fight against 
foreigners, but for intelligent planning and self-restraint and organization against internal 
danger, we are all weak and irresolute and ineffective. 


There is danger in America today; danger in the city streets and on the country roads 
There is terror, grief, in thousands of homes, because an enemy of Americans—neglect 
and heedlessness of life—is resulting in unnumbered tragedies. Just the other day ap- 
peared this little item of news in the press of an American city—not an unusual item— 
just a commonplace note. A little boy of five was helping his grandmother with the 
dishes. Finishing the task, he started across the street, carrying a plate of cookies. 
Then there was a crash, a scream; a little life snuffed out. The grandmother started 
for the street, fell over, dead of shock. Here was stark tragedy. What if a German or a 
Japanese plane had wrought this destruction! But it was an American automobile! 
And something equally tragic happened in a hundred cities and towns that very day. 


We can stop all this, or most of it. It is time to think, to study the problem and then 
to act. THE AMERICAN OBSERVER and its sister publications, The Weekly News Review 
and The Junior Review, call upon you, their readers, to make this problem your own. 
You are a million in number. You can exert a tremendous influence. You can save 
lives and preserve the happiness of thousands of families every year. We will suggest 
programs of traffic safety week by week. We ask your codperation in the study of the 
question. Gather information, find out what successful means of meeting the problem 
ire being used or advocated. Help to educate yourself, your associates, your com- 
munity, to walk warily and drive carefully. Find out what legislation relative to traffic or to 
automobile construction is needed, and help to build opinion which will support such 
legislation. Here is a problem which young men and women can handle as well as their 
elders can. We call upon you to do your part in the effort to rid your neighborhood and 
your country of needless grief, anxiety, and loss. We ask you to meet worthily this 
test of intelligent and patriotic citizenship. 


Jen 


Neutrality Pledged 
in Spanish Upheaval 


Leading Nations of Europe Agree 
Not to Favor One Side at 
Expense of Opponents 


BACKGROUND OF CIVIL WAR 


Conservatives Seek to Overthrow Pop- 
ular Front Government and 
Establish Fascist System 


The summer which is now drawing to 
a close has been one of the most critical 
in recent years. Never since the World War 
has the peace of Europe, and the entire 
world, rested on such shaky foundations 
as it does today. Scarcely had the world 
recovered from the shock of Italy’s an- 
nexation of Ethiopia when it was con- 
fronted by another event which may yet 
hurl it into the abyss of war. For the civil 
war in Spain, the most ruthless of modern 
times, threatens to embroil the whole of 
Europe in a life-and-death struggle. The 
clouds still hang heavy on the horizon as 
nation after nation finds it more difficult 
to maintain neutrality in the Spanish con- 
flict. It is still possible that the up- 
rising in Spain may be the prelude to that 
“next world war” which nearly everyone 
fears and expects. 


Class War 

With the passing of each week since 
the middle of July when the uprising began, 
the struggle for power in Spain has grown 
in bitterness and intensity. Atrocities of all 
kinds have been committed by both sides 
Churches have been ransacked and burned 
Hundreds of citizens, many of them inno- 
cent women and children, have been lined 
up and shot in cold blood. Towns have been 
bombarded mercilessly with no chance of 
escape for the civilian populations. Millions 
upon millions of dollars of property, church 
and industrial, have been destroyed or con- 
fiscated. Practically the entire population 
has taken up arms as brother fights against 
brother in a cruel and ruthless struggle to 
the end. Whichever side is victorious, 
Spain will not recover from the damage 
within this generation. 

The present conflict in Spain is as truly 
a class war as ever there was in the history 
of the world. On the one side are aligned 
the workers and landless peasants who are 
supporting the government against the 
attack of the rebels. On the other are large 
sections of the army, business interests, 
landowners and other owners of property, 
fascists, and monarchists. In a word, it is 
a death struggle between radicals and con- 
servatives. Both sides have become domi- 
nated by extremists, so that there is no 
longer any middle ground in the conflict. 
It would be a miracle if Spain emerged from 
the struggle with a republican form of gov- 
ernment, for the victor, whichever side it 
is, is almost certain to adopt the harshest 
of tactics in crushing its enemies. Dicta- 
torship, either communist or fascist, is ex- 
pected to be the outcome. If the govern- 
ment is successful against the rebels. com- 
munism may be the fate of Spain. If 
the rebels succeed in crushing their en- 
emies, some form of fascist dictatorship 
will almost inevitably result. 

This horrible internal war had been brew- 
ing for a long time before it actually broke 
out. Ever since the downfall of the mon- 
archy in the spring of 1931, which sent 
King Alfonso XIII scurrying into exile, 
Spain has been torn by bitter dissension. 














That revolution, which was wrought without 
bloodshed by a general election in favor 
of a republican form of government, was 
heralded as a great victory for the work- 
ers and landless peasants of Spain. A 
constitution was drawn up which gave them 
numerous benefits. Of the working popula- 
tion, fully 70 per cent were engaged in 
agriculture. Most of these lived under 
conditions of serfdom reminiscent of me- 
dieval times. They were held at the mercy 
of the big landlords, and since most of the 
land of Spain is poor, they were subject to 
conditions of abject poverty. Many of 
them had to support their families on less 
than 70 cents a day. 


Historical Background 


The new constitution sought to correct 
this condition among the peasants by giv- 
ing them land of their own. The large es- 
tates were to be confiscated; church prop- 
erty was to be used for the benefit of the 
farm and city workers; the new govern- 
ment was to use its protective arm on be- 
half of the city workers. Although the con- 
stitution provided for extremely liberal 
reforms in the economic set-up of Spain, 
it was by no means socialistic, as many of 
its critics proclaimed. The government did 
not take over the industries of the country. 
Production was left in the hands of private 
owners for the purpose of making profits. 
Nevertheless, the changes provided for were 





MARS TRIES TO GET A LIGHT 
—Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


fundamental in nature and Spain embarked 
upon a vast social and economic experiment 

It was only natural that such a radical 
departure from the past should stir an- 
tagonisms and create strong opposition. 
Among the most bitter foes of the new ré- 
gime were the church, the landowners, and 
the industrialists, who all feared annihi- 
lation by the carrying out of the various 
features of the constitution. From the 
time of the revolution of 1931 to the recent 
uprising, political control in Spain has 
shifted back and forth. In the elections of 
1933, the conservatives, opponents of the 
reforms, were victorious and refused to 
turn a finger to give effect to the revolution, 
seeking rather to undermine the reforms al- 
ready undertaken. The radicals—workers, 
and peasants primarily—saw in the program 
of the conservatives counterrevolution, and 
in the fall of 1934 sought to wrest power 
from their foes by staging a revolution. 
They were defeated and the conservatives 
retained power. . 


Rebels Attack 


Early this year, the pendulum moved 
once more to the radicals. In elections, they 
routed their opponents largely by forming 
what they called the Popular Front. This 
was an organization of radical and liberal 
groups, Left Wing Republicans, Commu- 
nists, Socialists, anarchists, and others 
bent on carrying out drastic social and 
economic reforms. The Popular [Front 
had been in power only a short while when 
the whole country was thrown into violent 
revolution on July 18. 

We cannot here go into all the details 
of the civil war. The uprising began in 
Spanish Morocco, led by General Francisco 
Franco. The rebellion had been thoroughly 
planned. In all the important centers of 
Spain, the army and those opposed to the 
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Popular Front government were to revolt 
at the same time. Troops were to be landed 
from Spanish Morocco, which is separated 
from the mainland only by the narrow 
Straits of Gibraltar. Franco himself was 
to lead this army from the south. His 
forces were gradually to push northward 
where they were to meet the army of 
General Emilio Mola, which was to make 
a thrust on Madrid from the north. 


These original plans miscarried. In the 
first place it became difficult to transport 
troops from Africa because a large part of 
the navy remained loyal to the govern- 
ment and refused to line up with the 
rebels. A second setback was encountered 
when the rebels on the mainland found they 
could not overturn the existing government 
in the various cities as easily as they had 
expected. In many places the working 
population of the country presented a united 
front to the rebels, as women joined the 
men in fighting off the attack. For weeks 
the government forces were able to pre- 
vent the two main divisions of the rebel 
army from joining each other. Only late 
last month were they able to establish con- 
tact and plan a concerted drive on the 
capital. At the present time, the rebels 
are making a desperate attempt to reach 
Madrid and establish a government of their 
own. General Franco has thrown all his 
fearful Moors and Foreign Legionnaires 
into the drive from the south which he 
hopes will bring victory to the rebel cause. 


Foreign Complications 


From the outbreak of hostilities in Spain, 
it was certain that it would be difficult for 
foreign nations to maintain complete neu- 
trality. The issues dividing the Spaniards 
were of such a vital nature as to stir the 
peoples of other nations. To those of 
radical views, there was immediately 
aroused great sympathy for the workers 
and peasants of Spain who were engaged in 
a grim battle against forces which threat- 
ened to oppress them by clamping down 
upon them an iron dictatorship of a fascist 
hue. To others, the attempt of the rebels 
to unseat the Popular Front government was 
a justified move to restore order to Spain 
and give her a stable government. Germany 
and Italy, with their fascist forms of gov- 
ernment, were expected to favor the rebel 
cause, while France and Russia, in the 
hands of governments pledged to help the 
working classes, were inclined to favor the 
loyalists. 

In the main, this is what happened. In 
France and Russia, huge demonstrations on 
behalf of the loyalist cause were held. The 
governments were urged to lend aid to 
the working classes of Spain. As a matter 
of fact, money was raised by sympathizers 
of the workers for their brethren abroad. 
But the governments scrupulously avoided 
taking a definite stand toward one side or 
the other. Both the French and the Rus- 
sian governments pointed out that what- 
ever assistance was being given the Spanish 
loyalists came from private citizens and was 
not encouraged by the government. 

In fact, it was the French government 
that took the leadership in trying to prevent 
the Spanish affair from spreading to other 
European countries. Soon after the up- 
rising began, the French govern- 
ment requested the other Euro- 
pean governments: to maintain 
strict neutrality and to refrain 
from doing anything which might 
favor one side at the expense of 
the other. They were urged not 
to supply munitions or money to 
either side. But it was difficult to 
obtain an agreement on Spanish 
neutrality, for there was created 
much bad feeling and distrust 
among the major European pow- 
ers. Germany and Italy were 
widely accused of helping the 
rebels as German and Italian war 
materials, especially airplanes, 
were discovered. France and Rus- 
sia were likewise accused of 
breaking rules of neutrality by 
permitting their citizens to furnish 
supplies to the loyalists. For a 
while, the strain between Russia 
and Germany, already great be- 
cause of past conflicts, threatened 
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SKIRMISH 
Leyalist militiamen fire on rebels in the tewn of Avila, 70 miles north of Madrid. 


to have serious consequences as the Berlin 
government accused Russia of stirring up 
antagonism toward Germany by spreading 
falsehoods throughout the world. The 
Hitler government charged that Russia was 
broadcasting untrue reports to the effect 
that Germany was assisting the Spanish 
rebels. This was one of the excuses used by 
Germany for increasing her military 
strength (see page 3). 

The truth of the matter probably is that 
no country in Europe has maintained strict 
neutrality. Assistance has been given to 
one or the other of the Spanish groups by all 
the European powers. Certainly a neutral 
attitude has not been maintained as the 
press of Italy and Germany has openly 
favored the rebels, distorting the news so 
as to make the loyalists appear in an un- 
favorable light. On the other hand, the press 
of France and Russia has taken a stand 
against the conservatives of Spain and has 
openly favored the loyalists. In Britain, 
public opinion has been divided. Even the 
cabinet is not united in its attitude, certain 
members favoring the rebels and others be- 
ing on the side of the loyalists. But there 
have been no serious breaches of neutrality. 


Neutrality Pledged 

At the present time, however, the pros- 
pects of keeping the Spanish conflict local- 
ized are much better than they have been 
since the beginning of the rebellion. After 
days of diplomatic haggling and sparring 
for position, all the major nations of Europe 
have accepted France’s proposition for neu- 
trality. England was the first to declare an 
arms embargo against both sides. Italy and 
Germany later accepted the proposal “in 
principle,” attaching certain conditions to 
their adherence. Now they appear to have 
fallen in line by forbidding the shipment 
of arms and munitions to either group of 
combatants in the Spanish fray. Whether 
the Spanish war will be confined to the ter- 
ritory of Spain will depend now largely 
upon the good faith of the other powers 
in strictly enforcing the arms embargo. 
With feelings running so high, strong pres- 
sure for intervention is being brought to 





THE SPANISH TANGO 


—Doyle in N. Y. Evening Post 


bear upon all the European governments. 

For every country in Europe will be 
vitally affected by the outcome of the civil 
war in Spain. If the rebels win and suc 
ceed in establishing a fascist dictatorship, 
Italy and Germany will have a new ally. 
The dictatorships of those two nations will 
be greatly strengthened because they will 
be able to point out to their citizens that 
another nation has accepted their particular 
system of government. France and Rus- 
sia would view a rebel victory quite dif- 
ferently. It would be regarded by them 
as a bitter defeat for the cause of the work- 
ing classes and peasants. France would be 
surrounded on three sides by governments 
fundamentally opposed to the political and 
economic system which she is supporting. 
Fascist groups at home—and there are 
many of them in France—would be en- 
couraged by a victory in Spain. 


Loss for Britain 

To Great Britain, the choice is not so 
simple. She is bound to lose, whichever 
side wins. The conservative party which 
is in power in Great Britain has no more 
stomach for communism than it has for 
fascism, and the establishment of a com- 
munist dictatorship in Spain would be a 
bitter pill for it to swallow. But a fascist 
régime in Spain would be hardly more 
promising, especially if it were established 
through Italian or German help. It is fairly 
certain that those countries would receive 
concessions from the rebels if they won. 
Consequently, both nations would be 
strengthened in the Mediterranean, where 
England is already greatly weakened be- 
cause of Italy’s victory in Ethiopia. Thus 
it is not a pretty picture that England be- 
holds as she looks at Spain today. 

While all the nations of Europe may 
feel that they would gain or lose according 
to the outcome of the Spanish war, they 
seem to feel, for the moment at least, that 
their stake is not sufficiently great to plunge 
all Europe into a war. It is the fear of 
bitter consequences from such a develop- 
ment more than anything else that has led 
the governments to promise to keep their 
hands off Spain and allow the Spaniards to 
settle their own troubles. But the longer the 
struggle continues in Spain, the more diffi- 
cult will it become for them to carry out 
their present programs, and what might 
happen then no one is wise enough to fore- 
see at this time. 
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England: While American farmers are 
selling their cattle because drought has 
ruined hay crops and destroyed pasture 
land, farmers in the west of England are 
burning hay which is rotting in the fields as 
a result of “the worst rainy spell in years.” 

Along the country lanes in the shires of 
Devon and Cornwall, and particularly in 
Somerset, one sees many a soggy stack of 
hay slowly going up in smoke. In some 
places failure to destroy promptly this 
worthless hay has encouraged the growth 
of grass moulds, endangering the pasture 
lands. 

Following the rainy season, England 
experienced what the British call a “heat 
wave,” with temperature as high as 80 
degrees. This would not seem so terrific 
to Middle Western Americans accustomed 
this summer to temperatures of from 110 
to 120 degrees. But it occasions much 
complaint among the English. Their news- 
papers are full of it. It is said that Amer- 
ican tourists in London are teaching the 
English how to conduct themselves during 
hot weather. They are, so the English 
papers say, wearing Palm Beach suits, not 
often seen in England, and drinking ice 
water and other cold drinks. The English 
climate is so cool and moist that iced drinks 
are not in demand there as they are in this 
country. 

* * * 


Fi rance: “The greatest social movement 
since the foundation of the Third Republic 
has been accomplished without any shed- 
ding of blood but by persuasion only.” 
These were the words 
of Léon Blum, So- 
cialist premier of 
France, as the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, main 
legislative body of 
the country, came to 
a close after one of 
the most important 
sessions in its entire 
history. The Cham- 
ber had put through 
65 pieces of legisla- 
tion. 

When the present 
government of France came into power the 
first of June it had a clear mandate from 
the people to inaugurate far-reaching re- 
forms. Liberal and radical parties—Socialist, 
Communist, and Radical Socialist—had 
united to form the Popular Front, the 
main purpose of which was to prevent 
France from turning fascist. Their pro- 
gram consisted of a number of demands 
upon which all members of the Popular 
Front could agree. 

Among the outstanding measures adopted 
were those dealing with labor. Since the 
new Chamber convened when the whole 
country was in the midst of a wave of 
strikes, a strong impetus was given to this 
legislation. Measures providing for the 
40-hour week, collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and employees, vacations 
with pay were immediately adopted. 

The two most drastic bills put through 
at the meeting of the Chamber were those 
which provided that the government could 
take over the armaments industry and 
that the Bank of France should be re- 
organized. Under the first, the government 
is authorized to nationalize the manufacture 
of arms, payment to be made to those who 
now own the stock in the various con- 
cerns. Under the bank reform bill, the 
200 families which have heretofore con- 
trolled the Bank of France, and through 
the Bank the policies of the government, 
have been stripped of their power. 





LEON BLUM 


—Christian Science 
Monitor 


* * * 


Germany: Bringing to a close the in- 
terval of calm and order which Germany 
enjoyed during the Olympic games, Chan- 
cellor Hitler has turned his attention once 
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GERMAN TANKS ON PARADE 
The rapid remilitarization ef Germany is one of the outstanding factors contributing te European tension. 


more to affairs of state. Two develop- 
ments, particularly, loomed large on the 
horizon. The first concerned the conflict 
between church and state which, except for 
brief periods, has continued unbroken since 
the Nazis came to power. Immediately 
after the close of the Olympics, a large 
group in the Protestant church issued a 
manifesto defying the Nazis and calling 
upon its followers to resist with all their 
power what it termed an attempt on the 
part of officials to drive Christianity out 
of Germany. This challenge was made 
after a personal appeai to Chancellor Hitler 
had been ignored by him. 

The second important development has 
its source, presumably, in the general 
European crisis. Pointing to Spain as evi- 
dence that Russia was seeking to impose 
its Communist doctrines upon western 
Europe, the German government noted the 
need for strengthening its own defenses. 
By a single decree, to be put into effect 
as soon as possible, the German standing 
army was increased from 550,000 to 
800,000 troops, a larger body of men under 
arms than Germany had at the outbreak 
of the World War in 1914. 


* * * 


China: Considerable apprehension has 
been felt in recent years over the outbreak 
of a war between China and Japan. The 
Chinese people were disorganized. Petty 
war lords fought among themselves for 
power. China felt herself helpless, defeated, 
sapped of the strength which once made her 
the dominant power in the East. It was in 
this disunity that observers found a source 
of concern. They noted that Japan, avid to 
extend her influence on the Asian mainland, 
would take advantage of her weakness to 
attack China. 

Recent visits by a number of correspond- 
ents have, however, shown an entirely dif- 
ferent picture of China. Whatever opinion 
may be held of his personal ambition and 
his methods, General Chiang Kai-shek, 
dictator of the Nanking central government, 
must be credited with bringing to his people 
a renewed vitality. Not for the last decade 
have the Chinese given evidence of so much 
strength and confidence in themselves. 

Perhaps foremost among the factors ac- 
counting for this change in attitude is the 
use Chiang has made of the radio. Since 
95 per cent of the Chinese are illiterate, 
it is of course impossible to reach them 
by the printed word. By installing a radio 
and a loud speaker in every village, the 
Chinese dictator has been able to reach vast 
masses of the Chinese whom he has in- 
fluenced by skillful propaganda. And it 
is now a familiar scene, that of villagers 
leaving their huts or their rice fields and 
gathering in the public square to marvel 
at the magic of a message sent from distant 
Nanking. Reforms of a concrete nature 
have also strengthened the position of 
General Chiang. He has been carrying on 


an extensive health program among the 
people and he has sought to ease the bur- 
den of those farmers heavily in debt. 

Yet, by the strange irony which war com- 
mands, it is this growing strength which is 
now China’s greatest threat. Fearing that 
unless she take immediate action, the 
opportunity will slip out of her hands, 
Japan may be moved to strike at once to 
bring the Chinese under her control. 


* * * 


Portugal: To the west of strife-shred- 
ded Spain lies Portugal. And _ observers, 
noting that she may well be influenced by 
events in her neighbor’s household, have 
been devoting a good deal of attention 
to this country. Industrially or politically, 
Portugal is not now an important factor 
in Europe. For the most part, her 6,000,- 
000 inhabitants live on farms, while the re- 
mainder are engaged either in making wine 
and corks or in the canning of sardines. But 
Portugal does have a fairly large colonial 
empire, sparsely inhabited and as yet un- 
exploited. And it is extremely likely that 
this empire will figure in the news during 
the coming months. 

Interest in Portugal is especially keen 
at this time because she is ruled by a 
dictator. Several years ago, Dr. Oliveira 
Salazar, a professor of finance at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, succeeded in unraveling 
the financial mess into which his govern- 
ment had fallen, and also in balancing the 
budget. As a reward for his services, he was 
chosen premier. Gradually he assumed 
more and more power until all authority 
came into his hands. 

Like other dictators, Salazar prohibited 
all strikes and suppressed freedom of speech 
and press. But it appears that he has suc- 
ceeded in convincing his people that though 
he is a tyrant he is of the benevolent sort. 
He does not go about heavily armed. He is 
not difficult to approach. Frequently, after 





a day’s work, he may be seen leaving his 
office, to stroll unaccompanied in the forests 
that surround Lisbon. 


* * * 
Saar Territory: Almost a year and 
a half have now passed since a plebiscite 
returned to Germany the rich territory of 
coal and iron known as the Saar. Its in- 
habitants have naturally been led to com- 
pare their life under the Nazi régime with 
that which they enjoyed when their land 
was administered by the League of Nations. 

The comparison, many of them find, is 
not altogether encouraging. Trade with 
France had previously been a major source 
of prosperity for the Saarlanders. But 
94 per cent of that trade has now dis- 
appeared and manufacturers have had to 
seek new markets in Germany, already 
glutted with goods. Containing so much 
of the material necessary in the production 
of armaments, the Saar had thought to 
profit from Hitler’s extensive arms pro- 
gram. For various reasons, however, the 
German government has made but little 
use of the Saar’s resources. And there is 
further matter for complaint. The cost 
of living in the Saar has been rising to the 
level of the rest of Germany, involving an 
increase of as much as 50 per cent, while 
wages have risen by only 15 per cent. 

* * * 


When David Livingstone, the great Brit- 
ish missionary-explorer, first covered the 
African continent on foot, it took him three 
years to travel the same distance that a 
present-day visitor to that least known of 
all continents can cover in six days by rail- 
road. The railway is revolutionizing Africa 
today as it has other continents in years 
past, and it is not an uncommon sight to 
see trains as luxurious as any to be found in 
the more advanced countries of the world. 

* * * 

True sardines are to be found only off 
the coast of Portugal and Spain. They are 
the most important catch along Portugal’s 
500-mile coastline and offer the only source 
of income to hundreds of fishermen. Since 
the sardines and other fish are canned in 
Portugal, the packing industry is important 
to the economic welfare of the country. 
About 23,000 workers are engaged in the 
industry. 

* * * 


A proposal made by the foreign minister 
of Iraq to end the Arab strike in Palestine, 
which has now been going on for four 
months, has been favorably received by 
Palestine Arabs. 

* * ok 

A treaty signed between Egypt and Eng- 
land ends several years of bitter struggle. 
The substance of the agreement provides 
for the withdrawal of British troops from 
Cairo and Alexandria while permitting them 
to remain on the shores of the Suez Canal. 














DRIFTING TOWARD ALLIANCE? 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria are believed to be planning the formation of an anti- 


communist blec. 


They are expected te hold a conference on the subject this month, 
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CORNFIELD DESOLATION 


This youngster is playing on what was once a thriving 
have ruined the corn crop and left the fleld a barren waste. 
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Avoiding War 


Late last month important addresses were 
delivered at Chautauqua, New York, by the 
two leading presidential candidates, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Governor Landon. In 
each case the address was nonpolitical, but 
in each case it dealt with a problem of 
great interest to the American people. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt talked of keeping America 
out of war, and Governor Landon advocated 
freedom of teaching in the American schools. 
Both addresses were able, straightforward, 
and courageous. 

The President’s vivid picture of the horrors 
of war has been widely quoted. “I have 
seen war,” he said. “I have seen war on land 
and sea. I have seen blood running from 
the wounded. I have seen men coughing 
out their gassed lungs. I have seen the 
dead in the mud. I have seen cities de- 
stroyed. I have seen two hundred limping, 
exhausted men come out of line—the sur- 
vivors of a regiment of one thousand that 
went forward 48 hours before. I have seen 
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children starving. I have seen the agony of 
mothers and wives. I hate war.” 

But an expression of hatred for war was 
not the chief feature of the President’s ad- 
dress. After all, there is nothing new about 
one’s saying that he hates war. Everyone 
says that—even Mussolini and Hitler. The 
significant thing about the President’s ad- 
dress was that he discussed means whereby 
war may be avoided. He said that if other 
countries were fighting, the United States 
should not go to war for the privilege of 
trading with them. We would give up the 
profits of war trade rather than enter into 
the combat. <A_ statement of that kind 
means something. It means the abandon- 
ment of the traditional American policy. 
It means that the President is opposed to 
our fighting for what, in the past, we have 
called the “rights” of neutrals or “the free- 
dom of the seas.” He does not mean that 
we should lie down and be waiked upon. He 
does mean that if nations which are fighting 
undertake to prevent their opponents from 


cornfield in North Dakota. Drought and heat 
Thousands of families in many states are 
the great drought. 


trading with neutral nations, the United States, 
as a neutral, would not go to war in order 
that we might engage in trade within the war 
zone. 

President Roosevelt said that America, 
in giving up the privileges and profits of 
war trade, should be prepared to look after 
its essential rights and that we should pro- 
tect ourselves and “our neighborhood.” By 
this he undoubtedly means that we _ shall 
maintain the essentials of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, standing shoulder to shoulder with the 
other nations of the western hemisphere 
in warding off aggression. 

The President realizes that it will not be 
an easy thing to steer clear of entanglements 
if other nations are at war. We can declare 
that we will remain at peace. But day after 
day as the fighting goes on, we will find 
complications arising — complications which 
cannot be seen in advance. It will take the 
utmost tact and wisdom, as he sees it, for us 
to keep our country free from war. 


Landon and Free Teaching 


Governor Landon made a short trip to the 
East, speaking at his birthplace, Middlesex, 
Pennsylvania, and at Chautauqua and Buffalo, 
New York. The Buffalo address was impor- 
tant in that it outlined the candidate’s ideas on 
governmental spending and taxation. On these 
points he restated opinions which had already 
been widely discussed. It was in the Chau- 
tauqua address that he struck out boldly on a 
new line. He left no doubt as to where he 
stands on the issue of free teaching, freedom 
of press and radio, and on the necessity of 
dealing with controversial present-day prob- 
lems in the schools. He said: 


An excellent example of the freedom which 
exists today in our educational institutions is the 
active interest always taken by educators in our 
social, political, and economic problems. In 
some instances the arguments and conclusions 
advanced by our institutions of learning have 
jarred the viewpoints of those who are unable to 
see the necessity for change. 

Many examples could be cited of progressive 
policies in government and in business, which 
have had their origin in our educational institu- 
tions. Education can usually be counted upon to 
encourage change, when change means progress. 
Thus our educational system has not been a 
thing apart from that restless search of the Amer- 
ican people for ways of doing new things, and 
of doing old things better. This is as it should 
be. 

If education is to realize its true goal it cannot 
confine itself to an academic discussion of life— 
it must become a part of life itself. I believe 
education is making a great contribution to the 
solution of our difficulties. 

It is creating increased interest and stimulating 
discussion. Letting every man have his say is 
the constitutional method of solving our problems. 
Why should we make teaching into a suspect pro- 
fession by making our teachers take a special 
oath ? 

The self-sacrifice and devotion of our teachers 
is one of the finest examples of public service. 

I believe that a teacher has a right to the same 
freedom of speech in expressing his political, 
social, or religious convictions as any other cit- 
izen. And I believe that a teacher has the same 
right to work for the accomplishment of his 
political and social ideals as any other citizen. 

This does not mean that a teacher should use 
a classroom to put forward his own pet views 
and theories at the expense of other views and 
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theories. If he does, he is no longer a teacher; 
he is a propagandist. 

Our schools must always be institutions where 
views are expressed, free of the personal prejudices 
of the teachers. Upon this I am, I believe, in 
complete agreement with the opinions expressed 
in resolutions by the teachers themselves through 
their own associations. 


Preserving Democracy 


Another powerful advocate of the principles 
of freedom and democracy is the United States 
commissioner of education, John W. Stude- 
baker. His influence is being felt in many com- 
munities of the land, for he is not satisfied 
merely to assert the right to possess freedom; 
he insists that if liberty and democracy are to 
be preserved, they must be used, and he con- 
siders it to be the duty of educators to devise 
means whereby democracy may be effectively 
practiced. We need not only to assert the right 
of free speech, but we need to speak freely, 
to get together in something like the old town 
meetings and discuss the problems of the 
public life. In that way, we can have a living, 
vital public opinion. 

With these ideas in mind, Commissioner 
Studebaker is promoting the establishment of 
community forums where people may get to 
gether and, with expert guidance, debate their 
common problems. <A few months ago, he 
published a little book called “Plain Talk” 
which outlines plans for the formation of these 
forums 


A Warning 


The American people were warned last week 
that “we endanger our democracy if we allow 
the great plains or any other section of the 
country to become an economic desert.” 
These words were contained in a report made 
to President Roosevelt by the committee which 
he appointed to study the drought situation. 
The committee urged that no time be lost in 
working out a long-range program on a na- 
tional scale to conserve our land and water 
resources, to change crop practices in large 
areas of the country, and to thin out popula- 
tion in places where the land is unable to sup- 
port much life. 

The committee, which is headed by Morris 
L. Cooke, chief of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, says that a program of this 
sort should always be carried out with state 
and local codperation. It recommends the 
creation of a federal-state board to deal with 
this problem. “The emergency,” it says, “is 
a test of the democratic system which can be 
met without exercise of arbitrary power by 
any agency.” 

“Certain submarginal lands,” the committee 
report continues, “should be taken perma- 
nently out of commercial production. Soil-con- 
serving practices should be followed on arable 
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lands, such as re-grassing. contour plowing, 
listing, terracing, strip cropping, and the plant- 
ing of trees, grazing, and cropping should be 
carefully integrated.” 


Housing Shortage 


The federal government's first project in 
slum clearance opened at Atlanta, Georgia, last 
month. Built by the Public Works Administra. 
tion with funds appropriated by Congress, this 
low-cost housing development consists of 
apartments which rent at the rate of $7.39 a 








TEA AT THE WHITE 


From u scene in ‘*The Gorgeous Hussy,’’ Metro-Goldt 
life. Lionel Barrymore (ce 


room a month. This, and the other PWA proj- 
ects in slum clearance, are naturally ex- 
periments and the results will be closely 
watched, for it is admitted on all hands that 
providing adequate housing facilities for the 
low-income groups of the nation is an ex 
tremely pressing problem. Fully one-third of 
the entire population is inadequately housed 

Several groups have been urging the na- 
tional government to continue its policy of 
providing facilities such as those completed at 
Atlanta, some going even further and sug- 
gesting that rents must be as low as $6 a month 
a room. The American Federation of Labor, 
for example, contends that the nation needs 
1,320,000 new homes a year from now until 
1945 and that the federal government must 
subsidize at least a third of them. The Chicago 
general advisory board on housing, headed by 
General Robert E. Wood of Sears, Roebuck. 
and Company, has recently urged the govern: 
ment to plan a permanent housing program, 
to be carried out in much the same way as the 
highway construction program, and recom- 
mends that rents should be lowered to the $6 
level. 


The New Film Season 


Will H. Hays, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America. 
has announced, after a month’s survey, that 
the new film season will see the presentation 
of more than 50 screen plays which will rank 
with those pictures which hitherto have been 
classed as the “Ten Best” of the year. A glance 
at the list of new movies soon to be shown te 
the public tends to support this contention. 

There is a strong trend in the new movies 
toward the historical and the biographical. An 
outstanding picture of that character has just 
been released. “The Gorgeous Hussy,” 4 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production, is the 
story of Peggy O’Neale. who was the center 0! 
a social controversy so acute as to cause the 
disruption of Jackson’s cabinet. Joan Craw 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


jord is cast in the role of Peggy. with Lionel 
Barrymore taking the part of Andrew Jack- 
sn. John Randolph and Daniel Webster are 
prominent characters in the play. The story 
is not a respecter of historical details, but it 
reproduces the atmosphere of Washington a 
century ago, and as a piece of historical drama 
itis admirably done. This will surely be one 
if the finest plays of the vear. 

The premiere of “The Gorgeous Hussy,” 
in Washington, D. C., sponsored by the White 
House Correspondents Association, was at- 
tended by members of Congress, leading gov- 
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Mayer's picturization of the glamorous Peggy O’Neale’s 
wrtrays Andrew Jackson. 


emment officials, foreign diplomats, and, so it 
was said, by more important newspaper repre- 
sentatives than ever before had attended a 
screen entertainment. 


Humanizing Machines 


The cotton-picking season will soon be in 
full swing. Several million men, women, and 
children will be seen in the fields of the South, 
stooped over hour after hour under a boiling 
‘un, picking the cotton from the stems. Any- 
ine who has witnessed the backbreaking work 
verformed by cotton-pickers knows what an 
ordeal they undergo. 

Two brothers, John and Mack Rust, de- 
termined some years ago that they were going 
to invent a machine to eliminate the human 
toil in the cotton fields. They were undaunted 
by the fact that 750 patents had been issued to 
inventors of such machines since the Civil War 
and that none of these devices had been suc- 
tessful. The two brothers did not want to 
txamine wherein their predecessors had failed 
for fear that they would be too discouraged 
‘0 proceed with their undertaking. So they 
began their work with fresh and original ideas. 

Sometime the early part of this month the 
country will probably know whether the hopes 
of the Rust brothers are to be realized and 
whether their invention will lead to the most 
weeping changes in the cotton industry since 
Eli Whitney produced the first practical cotton 
tin. Ten Rust machines will demonstrate what 
hey can do during the month of September. 
This will be their first major test. The whole 
South, as well as the rest of the nation, will 
etch this experiment with keen interest. 

An excellent article about the lives of these 
two inventors. by Robert Kenneth Straus, 
appears in the current issue of Harper’s. It 
tells how they patiently and skillfully trans- 
lated their ideas into a concrete product. It 
gives the brothers’ view on how the machine, if 
it succeeds, should be marketed so as to benefit 
the cotton workers rather than to make their 





plight even worse than it is at present. 
Finally, the article sketches a picture of the 
vast economic and social changes which may 
be expected to develop from this invention. 


War at Its Best 


Can there be a civilized war? Is it possible 
for men to kill one another on the battlefields 
and yet to do it in a humane way? Williain 
Allen White, nationally known newspaper pub- 
lisher and editor of Emporia, Kansas, gives a 
negative answer to both these questions in one 
of his editorials: 

The esteemed Garden City Telegram declares 
that this revolution in Spain is “war at its worst.” 
Certainly. It is also at its best. 

War in the geography of morals is “somewhere 
east of Suez, where the best is like the worst.” 
There is no good war, no polite war. no decent 
war, no civilized war. 

Sherman, who burnt and pillaged his way “from 
Atlanta to the sea,’ was probably as kind-hearted 
a man as ever got into a uniform, yet he said 
out of his own bitter experience, “War is Hell.” 

Moreover, it doesn’t get anywhere. Fighting 
settles nothing. It merely piles up rancors, debts. 
and economic confusion for a generation and 
delays the orderly process of human _ progress. 


More Jobs 


One of the two or three serious flaws in the 
recovery picture of the last year or so has been 
the failure of unemployment greatly to decline. 
Month after month, business has been improv- 
ing; at the same time, unemployment has re- 
mained practically the same. Exactly how 
many jobless workers there are in the United 
States no one knows for certain. The only 
information on the subject consists of esti- 
mates 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, an impor- 
tant branch of the federal Department of Labor, 
has just published on employment 
which are among the most encouraging of the 
depression. According to its estimates, em- 
ployment in factories reached the highest level 
in July of this year of any month since October 
1930. More than a million more persons were 
employed in July 1936 than in July 1935. 

At the same time, factory employment is 
still below normal. If the number of workers 
from 1923 to 1925 is used as a base, July em- 
ployment was only 86.8 per cent of normal, 
and factory payrolls were only 77.8 per cent 
of the 1923-1925 figures. In July 1929, em- 
ployment was 107.2 per cent of normal and 
payrolls were similarly high. 


figures 


Bullitt to Paris 


The only important change in the American 
diplomatic service under the New Deal took 
place when President Roosevelt accepted the 
resignation of Jesse Isador Straus as ambassa- 
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Skillful diplomatist who has been transferred from 
the American embassy in Moscow to the one in Paris. 
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But if the mechanical cotton picker is successful the old-time style of 
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picking will be unable to compete 


with modern methods and many people in Southern cotton-growing regions will be thrown out of? work. 
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dor to France and named William C. Bullitt 
to the post in Paris. From the beginning of 
the Roosevelt administration, Mr. Straus had 
been stationed in Paris, and although the three 
and a half years brought no dramatic develop- 
ments in our diplomacy with France, Mr 
Straus’ tact and deep understanding enabled 
him to win the confidence of French political 
leaders at a time when politics in that country 
were going through many important shifts 

The new ambassador to France is known 
principally as the first American envoy to 
Soviet Russia following our recognition of that 
country in 1933. At first Mr. Bullitt was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Soviet régime, 
and was in no small measure responsible for 
our establishing diplomatic relations with 
Russia after 16 years of nonrecognition. But 
during the latter days of his stay at Moscow 
he has soured noticeably on the Soviets, largely 
because of their failure to settle the debt 
question with the United States. At Paris, 
Mr. Bullitt will occupy one of the most im- 
portant positions in the entire foreign service 
because of the role France plays in the dis- 
turbed political situation in Europe. 


Profits for Railroads 


Last June the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered all the railroads of the nation 
to reduce passenger fares to a basic rate of 
two cents a mile. The order was vigorously 
opposed by a number of roads on the ground 
that it would impose a serious loss of revenue 
upon them. 

Now, three months after the reduction be- 
came effective, it is clear that the lower 
rates, far from hurting the railroads, have been 
of great benefit to them. A recent survey 
covering 113 of the nation’s largest railroads 
indicates that operating revenues during the 
month of July 1936 were 27.4 per cent higher 
than for the same period last year. 

* * * 

The death of Secretary of War George H. 
Dern causes the third break in President 
Roosevelt’s cabinet as announced shortly be- 
fore his inauguration, although Mr. Dern was 
the first to die while in office. Thomas J. 
Walsh died suddenly just before the inaugura- 
tion and Secretary of the Treasury William H. 
Woodin died after he had resigned. Mr. 
Dern’s death caused the President to alter his 
drought itinerary in order that he might go 
to Salt Lake City for the funeral services. 

x ok Ok 

Jesse Owens, who returned to America on 
the record-breaking voyage of the Queen Mary, 
has announced that he will return to Ohio State 
University, where he is working for a degree in 
physical education. He has not said whether he 
would accept any of the remunerative vaud- 
eville offers he has had. 

* * * 

The American aviation industry continues 
to move upward to higher peaks of accomplish- 
ment. About 30 per cent more people traveled 
by air during the first six months of 1936 than 
in the corresponding period in 1935. The 
express traffic showed even bigger gains. in- 
creasing by 78 per cent. 


“Cotton Goes to Market,’’ by 
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“Nothing breaks a home up so quickly,” says a 
judge, “as when the husband takes to backing 
horses.” Or the wife takes to backing the car 
into the garage. —London HuMoriIst 





Hot-weather question: Is it more fun not to 
listen to political speeches on the radio or to 
refuse to read them in the papers? 

Howard Brubaker in New Yorker 

The great thing in this world is not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction 
we are moving. ... We must Sail some- 
times with the wind and sometimes against 
it; but we must sail and not drift, or lie at 
anchor. —Oliver Wendell Holmes 

A farmer has been arrested for counterfeiting 
Everyone seems determined that the farmers 
shall not make any money.—Springfield UNIon 

The people are sharply divided into two classes 
at this time: The ignorant, illogical, prejudiced, 
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MORE TANK THE FILLING STATIONS 
SHOULD PUT IN 


—Talburt in Washington News 


and emotional rabble—and those who are going 

to vote for your candidate——Washington Post 
We'd be satisfied if the meek inherited just the 

taxicabs. Lirr 


With reference to automobile drivers. the 
lighter the head the heavier the foot. 


~-Washington Post 


Large-scale industry in America has a 
fascinating and inspiring story to tell. . - 
and it is one of the major misfortunes of 
our times that that story so seldom has been 
told. —N. W. Ayer 

China displays admirable courage in asking 
for peace in the face of what happened to Ethi- 
opia doing the same thing. —JuncE 

“A girl with a sunburnt. peeling nose is apt t« 
be irritable,” says a writer. We’re not surprised 
Nature in the raw is seldom mild. 

London Humorist 

Doctor Wiggam advocates home-owning for 
young married couples. Next to the baby, there's 
nothing like a mortgage to cement family ties. 

Omaha Wor tp-HERALD 
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Historieal Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














The Meaning of History 


ANY of the readers of this page are 
perhaps studying history in a serious 
way for the first time. Others, already 
acquainted with the historical] field, are be- 
ginning a new year and are taking up new 
courses. This is an appropriate time, then, 
to sit down and think carefully about the 
objectives of the study. What, after all, 
do you expect to get out of it? 

It is hard to answer that question, and it 
cannot be done quickly. Many, indeed, are 
the rewards which come from a wide read- 
ing about the past. One gains in culture by 
it. He learns about human beings, about 
society, about government and industry. 
We cannot discuss at this time all the 
possibilities which lie ahead of the history 
student. We should like, however, to di- 
rect your attention 
to one very impor- 
tant purpose which 
the history student 
might have in mind. 
He should determine 
to make his study of 
the past contribute 
to his understanding 
of the present. In 
other words, he 
should come to see, in 
past events and de- 
velopments, back- 
grounds against which contemporary events 
and issues are to be examined. 
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Background Essential 


It is necessary that we have the back- 
ground in mind if we are to see present- 
day facts and problems clearly and in true 
perspective. We have only to listen to 
conversations on political subjects, only to 
read the papers and hear radio addresses in 
order to see how inadequate is a discussion 
of contemporary affairs if it is not broad- 
ened by an understanding of the past. For 
example, we may consider the current dis- 
cussion about Jeffersonianism. The soap- 
box orator may call himself a Jeffersonian 
because he is fighting for what he considers 
to be the rights of the common people. The 
aristocratic multimillionaire calls himself a 
Jeffersonian because he wants to limit the 
powers of the federal government. But it 
is only the student of history who can speak 
with assurance about the meaning of Jef- 
fersonianism and the spirit of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. The thorough and enlightened stu- 
dent of history knows that nine-tenths of 
all that is being said and written today 
about Jefferson is uninformed to the point 
of utter falsehood. 

A great deal is being said also about the 
Supreme Court and its proper place in the 
American constitutional system. Anyone 
may speak on that subject, but only the 
student of history, who has seen the his- 
torical development of the Court and its 
authority, can speak definitely and soundly 
and intelligently on this question. 

And turning from America to Europe, 
we find interesting things happening. We 
see nations, like Germany and Italy, adopt- 
ing dictatorships and coming under the 
sway of fascist forms. Then we hear peo- 
ple talking glibly about all this; about fas- 
cism and the question as to whether or 
not it will come to America. There are 
those who look at the surface of things and 
see certain outward acts which preceded the 
coming of fascism in those countries. They 
do not see the whole picture. They do not 
understand the characteristics of the Ger- 
man and Italian peoples and the historical 
development of their institutions and prac- 
tices. They do not see the roots from which 
fascism has developed. And so when they 
see some item of similarity, unimportant 
perhaps, between current developments in 
America and surface developments which 
preceded fascism in the other nations, they 
assume that we are becoming fascists. 
Others assume, because of a few surface 
indications, that we may be going in the 
direction of Russian communism. 


The student of history learns to look 
beneath the surface. He learns to trace 
the plant which flourishes today down to 
its very roots. He gets into the habit of 
viewing contemporary events in their his- 
torical perspective. When we study his- 
tory we should acquire that kind of histori- 
cal perspective. That is one of the things 
that history ought to mean to us. 


Seen in Perspective 


Someone may ask whether a high school 
student gets enough from his studies as he 
goes along so that he may really interpret 
the present in the light of the past. He can- 
not, of course, in his hurried studies, get 
a full or complete picture of the past, or of 
its connections with the present. But he can 
get a great deal. He can at least come 
to realize that there is a past standing back 
of the present. He can learn the necessity 
of making historical studies if the present 
is to be understood and he has learned 
something of the sources so that he may go 
quickly for fresh materials. When he hears 
the superficial discussions of Jeffersonian- 
ism, for example, he will quickly realize 
that the past is being ignored by many who 
are speaking so glibly. He will remember 
quite a little about the actual spirit and 
contributions of Thomas Jefferson, and he 
will be more likely to go back to refresh 
his memory and broaden his understanding 
of the background than if he had not en- 
gaged seriously at any time in the study 
of history. 

In order that the study of history may 
be as useful as possible to the student, it 
is important that the link between the past 
and the present should ever be kept in 
mind. The relation of past or present may 
be made clear at every period through a 
proper use of reference materials. In most 
cases classes have time for the text work 
and also for some reading of outside refer- 
ences. Very often it should be possible to 
read the history text for the historical 
events and then use as references books, 
magazines, or newspapers dealing with re- 
cent or current events or problems of 
which the historical happenings form the 
background. For example, an American 
history class studying the events leading up 
to the War of 1812 might use the text to 
obtain the facts about the neutrality con- 
troversy of that period. Outside reading 
could cover the present manifestations of 
that same problem; for the freedom of the 
seas issue as it presented itself before 1812 
is almost precisely the one which got us 
into the World War, and the one which is 
a matter of sharp controversy today. 

Whether or not the reading of materials 
on present-day problems is required of 
history classes, such reading should appeal 
to students of superior ability and am- 
bitions. By studying history and current 
problems at the same time they will be 
keeping backgrounds and foregrounds in 
proper relation. They will be gaining prac- 
tice in the use of historical studies. After 
a while they will find themselves growing 
in the understanding of fundamental prob- 
Iems, for the fundamental problems are 
usually those which, in one form or another, 
remain with us through the years. They are 
the problems which we read about both in 
our history texts and in our current news- 
papers and magazines. 
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SPANISH TRADERS BRING PRODUCE TO THE CITY 


From an etching by 8S. Tushingham, courtesy Kennedy and Company, 
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Spain Today 
“The Olive Field,” by Ralph Bates 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
$2.50). 

HIS novel of contemporary Spain has 

appeared at a most timely moment. 
The fierceness of the revolution in that 
country, the drama which each pistol shot 
leaves unwritten does not frequently im- 
press itself with great force upon the dis- 
interested outsider. That this should be 
so is quite understandable. For the most 
part we hear of the struggle in terms of 
arithmetic or economics; in the number 
of men slaughtered, in the number of homes 
or churches burned, in the economic and 
social theories of the warring factions. 

It is by translating these colorless details 
into terms of living beings that this novel 
achieves its timeliness and achieves, too, 
a vivid re-creation of a strange land. It 
must be said at once that the narrative 
itself is of no particular distinction. Two 
workers in the olive fields of Spain fall out 
with each other over the love of a girl. To 
each the trend of affairs brings its mead 
of misfortune, until they are finally brought 
together in the uprising of 1934, united in 
a common human cause. Admitting that 
this theme is not of striking originality and 
that there is throughout the book rather too 
much confusion, the reader must nonethe- 
less come away from it with the feeling 
that he has been living for a brief while 
in Spain, sharing the struggles of the 
workers, growing with them indignant at 
a system which gave them little enough to 
hope for out of life. 


Hit of the Year 


“Gone With the Wind,” by Margaret 
Mitchell (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3). 
ELDOM has a novel won such wide ac- 
claim and such unanimous praise as 
Miss Mitchell’s “Gone With the Wind” has 
received. It is unquestionably the fiction 
hit of the year, and we feel that we must 
call it to the attention of those of our 
readers who were on vacation and hence 
did not see our review and recommenda- 
tion which appeared in the July 20 issue. 
“Gone With the Wind” is the story of 
the South during the Civil War and the 
Reconstruction era. It re-creates the 
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period, not through the recital of events, 
but through the presentation of characters, 
sharply pictured, vivid as life. Miss Mitch- 
ell tells the story of a period—a period 
which passes away and is “gone with the 
wind.” She does more than that. She 
tells a moving story—a story which has 
held the rapt attention of thousands of 
readers through the entire length of a 
thousand pages—a long book it is, but few 
are the readers who will object to that. 


Adventure 


“The Man from the Norlands,” by John 
Buchan (New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2.50). 

OR 20 years or so, John Buchan has 

been delighting an ever-widening circle of 
readers with his exciting stories of adven- 
ture. He has, of course, been doing a 
good many other things, for he has written 
a history of the World War, together with 
biographies of Oliver Cromwell and Sir 
Walter Scott. He has also had time for 
politics, for, under the title of Lord Tweeds- 
muir, he is now serving as governor- 
general of Canada. 

The last of the Buchan books, “The Man 
from the Norlands,” like his earlier works, 
is a tale of high adventure, involving inter- 
national intrigue and the operations of a 
cunning band of adventurer criminals. In 
the Buchan books there is romance, detec- 
tion, combat, intrigue, politics, diplomacy. 
There is enough murder to attract those 
who like a little blood and thunder but not 
enough to be gruesome. 

For confirmed readers of Buchan, a large 
volume, containing four of his complete 
books, has just appeared. The four are 
among his best: “The 39 Steps,” “Green 
Mantle,” “Mr. Standfast,” and “The Three 
Hostages.”’ This composite volume has no 
American publisher. It is put out in an 
original English edition. In order to secure 
it, you should consult your book dealer. 
It is called “The Four Adventures of 
Richard Hannay.” 


Football Story 


“The Backfield Feud,” by Earl Schenck 
Miers (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 

tury. $2). 
HOSE readers who enjoy football stories 
will relish this fast-moving piece of 
fiction. The feud between Barry Telfair 
and Chris Lindenberry provides 





This section of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER will be given over week 
by week to the effort of keeping 
historical backgrounds in the fore- 
front of attention. In each issue 
of the paper, we will contribute 
studies of some past problem or 
development and will show how it 
is related to a problem of the 
present. We hope that all our 
readers will go along with us in 
these weekly studies, in order 
that the history work may be 
made more interesting and mean- 
ingful. 





FROM A DRAWING BY ROB BEEBE IN ‘‘THE BACKFIELD FEUD” 


some exciting moments. These 
two boys simply cannot get along 
with each other. What makes it 
bad is that they are both on the 
school football team; in fact, 
both of them are in the backfield. 
Feeling as they do toward each 
other, they cannot codperate well 
on the team. This causes no end 
of trouble to the coach and it 
handicaps the football squad. The 
difficult situations which arise out 
of the rivalry between Chris and 
Barry sustains the interest of the 
reader, 
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Does the New Deal endanger American liberty? In what respects do 
President Roosevelt and Governor Landon differ on 
the issue of government regulation? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as 
the opinions of the editors of THe AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 


Charles: Well, we’re back again, ready to 
resume our weekly discussions. What shall 
we talk about today? 

Mary: I suggest that for the next two 
months we use these weekly meetings to 
talk about the issues of the campaign. We 
can take up one each week, and that way 
we can cover quite a little ground. 

John: Very well. And there are a number 
of very important issues to discuss. Perhaps 
the greatest of all of them is this: Shall 
the people of the United States maintain 

















THE DIRECTION BEAM 
—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


their liberty? Shall we go ahead in the 
“American way” or shall we give up our 
liberties and go the way of European dic- 
tatorships? That’s the road the Roose- 
velt administration is taking. It is putting 
the government in business, it is regulating 
the conduct of individuals, it is starting in 
the direction of fascism. The Republicans 
are opposed to the tendency. They want to 
check it at its very beginning. They be- 
lieve in freedom and individual initiative. 
They would preserve the liberties which 
the American people have won—liberties of 
the kind that people in other countries are 
losing. It seems to me that no bigger issue 
has ever arisen in American history. 
Mary: I can’t see that at all. It seems 
to me, John, that you’re just “seein’ things.” 
Your imagination is running away with you. 
The American people are as free as they 
have ever been. Nobody wants to take 
away their liberties, least of all President 
Roosevelt. Just look about you. What 
do you see? People are going along in 
the usual way. Businessmen are making 
profits, larger profits than they have made 
since 1929. They are handling their own 
business affairs with very little regulation. 
They are making their own decisions just 
as they always have. Farmers are doing the 
same thing. Except in the drought areas 
they are going along in the old way. They 
are sending their children to school, buying 
cars, taking care of their families without 
any interference from anybody. Workers 
are getting jobs and doing the things they 
want to do. Under these circumstances how 
can anyone say that the American people 
are surrendering their liberty? I can’t be 
much impressed with your argument, John, 
unless you are a little more specific. 
John: Thoughtless people always talk 
like you, even when they are at the point 
of losing their security and freedom. If 
they happen to have enough to eat they are 


satisfied. Because there is still a great deal 
of freedom they assume that there will 
always be. That’s what the Italians thought 
before Mussolini came along. That’s what 
the Germans thought before Hitler seized 
power, and the Romans, for that matter, 
were never gayer than they were just before 
the fall of Rome. But when one looks be- 
neath the surface he sees disquieting things. 


You ask me to be specific; well, here are 
some things to think about. Under the New 
Deal the farmers were asked to give up a 
large part of their freedom. Production has 
been controlled. A law was passed regulat- 
ing the amount of potatoes a farmer might 
raise. If he raised more than he was sup- 
posed to and didn’t put the right kind of 
stamps on the potatoes he sold he would 
be put in jail. Then there was the NRA 
which created all kinds of burdensome reg- 
ulations for industry. Perhaps you have 
forgotten the case of the pants presser who 
was sent to jail because he charged less 
for pressing pants than the code provided 
for. Then here’s something else: The gov- 
ernment has taken to feeding millions of 
people without paying much attention to 
whether they need it or not. It has come 
to be looked upon as Santa Claus. Too 
many people have quit trying to get jobs 
and now depend upon the government to 
take care of them. The student of history 
knows that that kind of thing is dangerous. 
Free people have lost their freedom many 
times in the course of history and, it seems 
to me, unless a halt is called American peo- 
ple will go the same way. 

Mary: Let’s take up these charges one 
at a time. First, you talk about what was 
done to the farmer. The AAA and NRA 
programs were adopted to meet an emer- 
gency. And didn’t the Republican candi- 
date, Governor Landon, support them? Of 
course he did. He saw then, just as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did, that in order to prevent 
poverty and chaos in the farming industry 
and in the business world there had to be 
regulations. Governor Landon said at one 
time he would rather have a dictator 
than chaos in the oil industry. He 
didn’t think two years ago that we were 
moving in the direction of dictatorship 
just because the government was helping 
the majority of farmers and businessmen 
to eliminate cutthroat business practices 
and to regulate business so that they might 
get on their feet. 


John: Governor Landon regarded these 
things merely as emergency measures. He 
didn’t want them to be permanent. 

Mary: Why should you assume that the 
Roosevelt administration wants all of them 
to be permanent? Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace is working 
on a permanent agricultural pro- 
gram even now and the NRA was 
being revised a long time before 
it was declared unconstitutional. 
To assume that these controls 
would have been continued to the 
point where they would have be- 
come really oppressive is to jump 
at a foolish and unwarranted con- 
clusion. 

John: I see no signs that the 
administration intends to give up 
its policies of controlling industry 
and regimenting the people. We 
cannot afford to take the risk 
which would be involved in keep- 
ing it in power. 

Charles: I am not much in- 
terested in the fight between 
Roosevelt and Landon because, as 
I see it, neither one promises to 
furnish the kind of national eco- 
nomic planning that we need, but 
I must say that I don’t take se- 
riously this talk about regimenta- 
tion. I can’t see that the recent 
acts of the government are de- 








priving the people of their liber- 
ties. They were losing their real 
freedom before the New Deal 
came along. What, after all, do 
you mean by freedom? The 
worker who hasn’t a job is free 
legally, but what does his free- 
dom amount to? He can’t do 
what he wants to do. He can’t go 
out and work for his living; he 
can’t bring home food to his 
wife when he returns in the eve- 
ning; he can’t rent a decent house 
for his family to live in. How 
about the businessman in 1933? 
Was he free? He couldn’t keep 
his factories running. He had to 
shut them down. He wasn’t mak- 
ing any money. He was going 
into bankruptcy. He wasn’t free 
to do anything he wanted to do. 




















He was in a worse fix than the 
pants presser who refused to obey 
the rules which had been es- 
tablished in his industry and who 
suffered the consequences. How 
about the farmer who was getting 20 cents 
a bushel for his wheat? He was free so 
far as the law went, but he wasn’t free to 
send his children to college or buy a car or 
to get a washing machine for his wife. 

Mary: Roosevelt is giving the people 
more freedom instead of taking freedom 
away. The government is placing certain 
restrictions on business, it is setting up a 
few rules for the farmer to go by and for 
businessmen to follow, but as a result of 
their following these rules they are better 
off and are able to do far more of the things 
every individual wants to do. 

It seems to me that the Roosevelt 
administration has done a great deal for 
the farmer and the worker, and for that 
matter, has done a great deal for business. 
It is restoring the real liberties of the peo- 
ple. 

John: Of course I don’t agree at all with 
that. We all want what may be called 
normal times. We want prosperity, be- 
cause when people are prosperous they 
have what you have called real freedom, 
but we cannot have prosperity with burden- 
some regulations placed upon business, and 
if we try to make people secure by having 
the government step in and regulate pro- 
duction and regulate the way the farmer 
and the businessman shall carry on their 
operations, we will find ourselves after 
a while with a top-heavy government. We 
will find the government doing more and 
more. After a while it will be governing 
nearly everything as it is doing in Italy 
and Germany. Governmental control of 
everything may even be coupled with gov- 
ernment ownership of industry, and then 
we shall have communism as they have it 
in Russia. No, we can get back to the good 
old times of prosperity without giving up 
the freedom of the individual to manage 
his own affairs. 

Mary: There is one other point that I 
want to bring up. You speak about the 
government's feeding millions of people. 
You seem to think that is a dangerous 











WE’RE ON OUR WAY 


—Warren in Buffalo Evening News 


DON'T LET THEM STEAL THE LIBERTY BELL 


Doyle in N. ¥. Evening Post 


thing to do, but what would you do about 
it if they haven’t work? Would you let 
them starve? You say that people lose 
their initiative if the government takes 
care of them. Don’t they lose initiative and 
character and everything else that goes to 
make up a self-respecting, competent work- 
man when they are obliged to go month 
after month without jobs, when they are 
obliged to beg or steal or else see their 
children hungry or underfed? 

John: I think that people really in dis- 
tress should be helped, but it should be 
given by the states and communities. That 
is less dangerous than to have the national 
government doling out assistance to mil- 
lions. 

Mary: Of course, there is a big question 
there. I would say that the national govern- 
ment can handle the relief problem better 
than states and cities can, but this question 
gets us away from the problem of liberty. 
We are getting over into the relief question, 
and that is something else. 

John: The trouble with all our discus- 
sions is that we are always getting away 
from the subject. When we get through 
we never settle anything. It really doesn’t 
seem to get us anywhere. 

Charles: I don’t know, all discussion is 
something like that, isn’t it? But really, 
we don’t come here for the purpose of 
making final decisions, do we? We just 
talk things over in order that issues may 
be brought out more clearly. I think that 
helps us to see our way through problems 
a little better even though we haven’t set- 
tled anything. 

John: I guess that is right. Anyway, I’ll 
be on hand next week, ready to join you in 
discussing some other issue. 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. What do you consider the most important 
issue in the presidential campaign ? 

2. Make a list of prejudiced or exaggerated 
political statements or arguments which you 
have read or heard in conversation. Include 
in the list both Republican and Democratic 
arguments. 

3. What are you doing to guard against 
being prejudiced and to furnish yourself with 
reliable information about the campaign 
issues ? 

4. Which side would you like to see win the 
Spanish war? Tell why. 

5. Why is there danger that a general war 
may develop out of the Spanish trouble? 

6. Account for the fact that China seems to 
show signs of greater national unity. 

7. What traditional item of American foreign 
policy does President Roosevelt think should 
be given up? 

8. Do you agree with what Governor Lan- 
don said about freedom of teaching? 

9. What contribution to education is being 
made by Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker ? 

10. Do you agree mostly with the position 
taken (page 7) by John, Charles, or Mary? 

11. What do you think of the suggestion 
(page 6) about reference reading in history 
classes ? 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Chiang Kai-shek 
(chy-ang’ ky shek’), Léon Blum (lay-on’ 
bloom’—o as in go), Oliveira Salazar (o-lee- 
vay’ra sa-la-zar’—o as in go), Coimbra (ko- 
eem’bra), Francisco Franco (fran-thee’sco 
fran’co—both o’s as in go), Emilio Mola (ay- 
mee’lyo mo’la—both o’s as in go). 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY SPURT FORWARD, 


© Wide World 
HASTENING ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


The Presidential Campaign Now 
Dominates the Domestic Scene 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Court, it had no constitutional right to 
engage. 

The President has believed that these 
acts were necessary in order to bring about 
national recovery and in order to prevent 
widespread distress among the people. He 
believes that his policies should be con- 
tinued if prosperity is to be attained and 
made permanent and if the people are to 
become more secure. His followers point 
to the fact that times are already better, 
that recovery is coming, and that real pros- 
perity appears to be in sight. They de- 
clare that the Roosevelt ‘“‘New Deal” means 
social progress, and that Republican victory 
would mean reaction and the return of con- 
ditions which brought on the depression. 
According to the New Dealers, therefore, 
much is at stake in the pending election. 

Republican Position 

The Republicans are equally convinced 
that the stakes are large. They, too, say 
that much hinges on the election, though 
their argument is that the Roosevelt policies 
are endangering the national welfare and 


that safety depends upon Republican 
success. They charge that most of the acts 
of the Roosevelt administration have 


hindered rather than assisted the country 
toward recovery. and that other acts, while 
justifiable in a national emergency, are not 
suitable as permanent policies. They say 
that the administration is hostile to business, 
is regulating it too severely, and is thus dis- 
couraging business enterprise. They de- 
clare that the government is spending more 
than it needs to in order to relieve actual 
distress, that it is wasting money and en- 
dangering the national credit by creating a 
great debt which can be paid off only by 
imposing taxes so heavy as to hurt indus- 
try; that it ignores the Constitution, that the 
federal government is taking over powers 
which are and should be reserved to the 
states; that the President has assumed so 
much authority that he is carrying the 
aation in the direction of dictatorship; 
that he and his “New Deal” are departing 
from the “American way,’ endangering 
our liberties and the national stability. So 
the Republicans, like the Democrats, argue 
that America stands at the crossroads and 
that the national future will be deeply 
affected by the outcome of the campaign. 

The well-informed and thoughtful citizen 
who is not a partisan and who is not par- 
ticularly interested in either party, is likely 
to feel that the political leaders on both 
sides are guilty of considerable exaggera- 
tion. Many of the statements which one 
hears over the radio or from the platform 
or which he reads in the partisan news- 
papers, are clearly prejudiced. They are 
wild and heedless. As a matter of fact, 
with respect to several of the gravest and 
most difficult problems before the nation, 


the two parties are not far apart. They 
agree, for example, that the national govern- 
ment must play a big part in giving relief to 
the unemployed, the difference of position 
relating chiefly to the manner of affording 
relief and to the administration of the 
funds. The parties are in substantial agree- 
ment as to leading features of the agricul- 
tural policy, and that is a very important 
fact, since the issue of farm relief has been 
a burning one in American politics since 
about 1920. Both parties support the prin- 
ciple of the Social Security Act, possibly 
the most important legislation of this cen- 
tury, the dispute being over details of the 
program. No issue has yet arisen con- 
cerning the way America might keep out 
of war, if, as now seems probable, a general 
war breaks out in Europe, yet that is the 
most important problem before the Amer- 
ican people today. Neither party wants to 
scrap the Constitution, but both hold that 
amendments may be necessary. 


The Main Conflicts 

It is really not easy to pick out clear- 
cut, definitely stated issues in the cam- 
paign. But when one looks beneath the 
vague and high-sounding phrases which 
party leaders use, when one searches for 
differences of spirit and tendency, he can 
discover important cleavages and he can 
see rather certainly a number of important 
conflicts of policy between the two parties. 
With these conflicts in mind he can esti- 
mate quite clearly some of the changes in 
policy which Governor Landon would in- 
augurate if he should come to power: 

Relief: If the Republicans win the elec- 
tion, changes in relief policy may be ex- 
pected. The actual job of giving assist- 
ance to the unemployed will be turned over 
to the states instead of being handled, as at 
present, by the national government. The 





government will make grants of money, 
however, to the states. It is not probable 
that the states would carry on work-relief 
projects. They would give direct relief. 
It seems likely, therefore, that a Republican 
victory would mean the substitution of 
direct relief for work relief. It would be 
the purpose of the administration to give 
adequate assistance to all the needy, but 
claims for help would probably be sub- 
jected to closer scrutiny than they now 
are. The total expenditure on relief would 
very likely be reduced. Whether or not 
these changes would be wise is a question 
we shall not consider at this time. It 
will be discussed pro and con in a later 
issue Of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Government and Business 


The Government, Business, and Labor 
The government will continue to regulate 
business whichever party controls it, but 
the Republicans would go slower in that 
direction. They might or might not abolish 
such agencies as the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, but they would not expand these 
agencies. The Republicans would probably 
stop government production and sale of 
power by the TVA. They would be very 
careful to see to it that the government 
did not compete with private industry, 
whereas the Democrats are trying a limited 
amount of competition with the power com- 
panies in the Tennessee Valley to deter- 
mine whether or not the power companies 
are charging too much for electricity. 

The Republicans would try to prevent 
certain companies from gaining monopoly 
control of industries, but they would be 
more friendly to business, especially to 
big business, than the Democrats are. 
Business leaders would have more influence 
in determining public policies than they 
now have. On the other hand, labor leaders 
would not be consulted so frequently as 
they are under Roosevelt. On the whole, 
the Republicans would grant organized 
labor fewer of its requests than the Demo- 
crats would, though both parties recognize 
the right of workers to organize and to 
strike. 

National vs. State Rights: The Repub- 
licans would not go so far as the Demo- 
crats in working for national legislation 
regulating business. wages, labor conditions. 
They would not support such acts as the 
Guffey and Wagner laws. They would 
leave wage and working condition regula- 
tion chiefly to the states. The difference 
here is a matter of degree. Neither party 


wants to abolish the states and neither 
wants to make them supreme over the 
national government. 

Tariff and Trade: The Republicans 


would put an end to the formation of trade 
agreements with foreign nations—the reci- 
procity agreements such as Secretary of 
State Hull has been inaugurating. They 
would be inclined to raise tariff walls, 
whereas the Democrats, while standing for 
high tariff rates, are trying gradually to 
lower the walls. 

Agriculture: The Republicans would 
accept, in general, the soil conservation 
plan, and would continue to pay benefits 
to farmers, but would not be so much in- 
clined as the Democrats would to control 
the output of certain crops. Under the 
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WORKING, BUT STILL UNEMPLOYED 
Despite economic gains the federal government still is saddled with heavy relief burdens. 
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New Deal the government would go further 
than the Republicans would in the direction 
of government planning of farm production. 

Government Expenses: Whichever party 
is in power the government must go ahead 
paying interest on the national debt, sup- 
porting the army and navy, paying benefits 
and claims of veterans, giving relief to the 
actual needy, maintaining the regular de- 
partments. And these are the big expenses 
of the government. In the limited field 
where economies are possible, the Repub- 
licans would probably tighten the purse 
strings a little more. Whether that would 
be a beneficial or a harmful policy will be 
considered later. 


Significance of Campaign 

The party differences which have been 
outlined are not the only ones which dis- 
tinguish the two principal parties. Other 
contrasts of policy will no doubt appear. 
But those which have been mentioned are 
outstanding. A careful study of these con- 
flicting positions will convince one of their 
real importance. The issues of this cam- 
paign are far more impressive than the 
student of history will discover in the 
ordinary presidential contest. Compared 
with the issues which have just been out- 
lined, those appearing in the contests be- 
tween Harding and Cox in 1920; between 
Coolidge and Davis in 1924, or between 
Hoover and Smith in 1928, appear trifling 
indeed. 

The sane and balanced and fair-minded 
citizen will, therefore, be impressed by the 
significance of the campaign of 1936. He 
will scarcely take seriously, however, the 
excited cries of politicians who feverishly 
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proclaim that the very life of the nation 
is hanging in the balance and that it de- 
pends upon the success of their ticket. The 
poised and thoughtful citizen will not com- 
pletely lose his composure if a Democratic 
speaker or editor declares that a vote for 
Landon is a vote for reaction and against 
social progress, or that it is a vote for 
“economic royalism” as against democracy. 

Neither will our unbiased citizen become 
unduly alarmed when a Republican editor 
or speaker shouts that President Roose- 
velt is a dictator, that he is scrapping the 
Constitution or abandoning the funda- 
mental principles of Americanism. Both 
parties and candidates stand for a reason- 
able interpretation of Americanism. Both 
believe in and practice democracy. Both op- 
pose both fascism and communism. Both 
candidates, Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Alfred M. Landon, are able, sincere, and 
patriotic men, determined to serve the 
nation in the way that seems best and most 
effective. There are differences of opinion 
concerning the policies which will best 
advance the interests of the American 
people, and out of these honest differences 
of opinion have grown issues of greater 
significance than have often appeared in 
American history. The American people are 
called upon to subordinate their emotions 
to reason, to cast aside unworthy prej- 
udice, and to form their judgments in 
the light of evidence. Such is the path of 
patriotic duty. Such is the “American 
way.” 


